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Memorabilia. | 


R. C. Reginald Grundy, the Editor of 
The Connoisseur has recently made a 
tour in the United States, and part of the 
fruits of this is to be found in an article 
entitled ‘ American Museums,’ in The Con- 
noisseur for September, which will attract, 
we hope, many readers and set them think- 
ing. For it would seem that we have some- 
thing to learn from America in the matter 
of making and using museums. Museum 
authorities in that country, he tells us, are 
both ambitious and enterprising, and they 
plan their edifices on the same scale as their 
sky-scrapers. Size and income must not, 
however, be wholly ascribed to the wealth of 
the country; much is due to the popular 
support the museums are able to secure, and 
to the way in which they are made useful 
and attractive to the people. Whereas our 
own local museums are, for the most part, 
controlled by municipal authorities, who 
conduct them by such lights and with such 
interest in them as they may happen to pos- 
sess, by means of corporation committees and 
of money voted from the rates (a method of 
administration which works sometimes 
admirably and sometimes the reverse of ad- 
mirably) the American museums are seldom 
under municipal control. Most of them 
were started as result of a popular movement 
inspired and directed by individual citizens ; 
they grew by slow and uphill work, as the 
efforts of indefatigable enthusiasts won for 
them more and more public sympathy, a 
method which has the merit of bringing the 
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developing institution into touch with all 
the public-spirited members of the commun- 
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ity. The upkeep and management is in the 
hands of a body of trustees; and though, 
when the museum has become a substantial 


| and considerable fact, the municipality may 


give it an annual subsidy and possibly 
secure representation on its board, the trus- 
tees retain the control. As Mr. Grundy 
says, the advantages of this system are mani- 
fest. The trustees, all directly interested 
in the objects of the museum, are likely to 
be a more efficient governing body than a 
committee of the town council; being gener- 
ally selected from the leaders of the com- 
munity they are able to bring money and 
influence to bear directly on the fortunes of 
the museum, and, we may add, such a body 
as this ensures continuance of administra- 
tion on good and progressive lines. So far 
from being considered something of a white 
elephant, the local museum in America, often 
finely housed, and always well equipped 


‘with lecture halls and class rooms, is a 


centre of lively activity; and not the least 
interesting feature in the management of the 
larger ones is their self-sufficiency in the 
matter of work. Their permanent staff in- 
cludes photographers, printers, blockmakers, 
picture cleaners and restorers, all kinds of 
artists whose business has to do with mount- 
ing and making backgrounds for natural 
history specimens, and many other experts. 
Mr. Grundy sets out much further detail, 
but the above will give our readers some 


| indication of his scope, and we are glad to 


note that he proposes to deal with the subject 
in a further paper. 
yo the representations of Vice-Admiral Sir 
Reginald Hall and others, who have been 
attempting to save The Seven Sisters, the 
cliffs on the Sussex coast between Seaford 
and Beachy Head, from the speculator (see 
ante, p. 145) the Office of Works has returned 
a non possumus. The Seven Sisters are not a 
‘*monument,’’ and only a ‘‘ monument ”’ can 
be scheduled for preservation. An urgent 
letter over the signatures of five members of 
Parliament, appealing for funds, appeared 
in The Times of Aug 31. The property was 
then to be saved at the price of £17,000, but 
the option expired on Sept. 1, and a deposit 
of 10 per cent. would have to be paid on that 
date to keep the possibility open. 

Sir R. Hall, M.P. for Eastbourne, asked 
a question on the subject in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday (v. The Times, Sept. 1) 
which occasioned discussion of a further 
topic—brought out also in a letter printed 
in the same issue—-the powers, namely, of 
municipal authorities to safe-guard their 
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neighbourhood by town-planning. These | the sixth and seventh, so that the peal now 


powers include consideration of drainage 
schemes in neighbouring areas proposed to 
be built over, and it would seem that in the 
case of the Seven Sisters the Eastbourne 
Council’s concurrence in plans for drainage 
and water supply for the proposed houses 
will be found necessary, cesspools in chalk 
so near a town which draws its water-supply 
from the chalk not being tolerable. Here, 
it is to be hoped, opens a way for preserving 
these beautiful clifis. 
A deeply interesting, and also an entertain- 
ing, book might be written by an impar- 
tial historian on the history of medicine, 
we mean now not from the scientific stand- 
point, but from that of the historical and 
psychological development of ‘“The Faculty,’’ 
its attitude, as an entity, towards progress 
in knowledge, and its authoritative estimate 
of the true value of success in curing people. 
Any one contemplating such a work will find 
Dr. R. Macnair Wilson’s paper about Sir 
James Mackenzie in the September Cornhill 
very much to his purpose; and so will all 
the other readers who cheerish no such 
ambition but appreciate, on the one hand, 
the ever inspiriting spectacle of a real man 
of science labouring directly for the relief 
of suffering and, on the other, the humorous 
consequences of imperviousness in the great. 
This is the best article in the number: but 
the number as a whole is unusually good. 


FROM Toronto The Times correspondent | 
(Aug. 31) reports an extraordinary feat | 


performed by Brantford and Brant County 
men on the occasion of the opening of the 
Canadian National Exhibition. Between 
4 a.m. and 4 p.m. wool from Shropshire 
lambs at Brantford, Ontario, was shorn, 
scoured, dyed, carded, spun, woven, finished, 
shrunk ; the cloth cleaned, pressed, delivered 
to the tailor; fashioned into a coat. The 
tailor received the cloth at 2.30; it was a 
coat ready to have the buttons put on it at 
4. It was sent to the exhibition grounds 
by aeroplane—a light autumn overcoat for 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec, M. N. 
Pérodeau. Over a hundred years ago the 
same sort of thing was accomplished for a 
wager in England, but with sample machin- 
ery. 

E bells of York Minster have been re- 

cast and re-hung, and they were re-dedi- 
cated at evensong on Sunday last. The bells 
were cast originally in 1840; in the re-cast- 
ing new metal has been added, and also a 
new semi-tone bell has been inserted, between 


| numbers thirteen, of which the largest, the 
' tenor, weighs three tons. The Minster pos- 
| sesses also Big Peter, of eleven tons, the 

third largest bell in the country. The re- 
| casting and re-hanging of Big Peter is also 
| to be taken in hand when funds sufficient are 
| forthcoming. 


| 
THE Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press have taken over the printing and 
| publication of The Fleuron, the only periodi- 
cal in English which deals with the history 
and practice of typography; and the fifth 
number will accordingly be issued by them 
in the autumn. This number, which will be 
extensively illustrated in colour and photo- 
gravure, includes articles, by English, 
| French and German authorities, on Karl 
| Klingspor, the German type-founder; on 
| William Bulmer, the English printer ; on the 
| sources of the ‘“‘Garamond”’ types, and an 
| article by the editor, Mr. Stanley Morison, 
entitled ‘Towards an Ideal Italic.’ The 
Cambridge Press has also arranged to pub- 
lish a new edition of Arthur Young’s 
‘Travels in France,’ with an introduction 
and critical notes by Constantia Maxwell, of 
| Trinity College, Dublin, and a preface by 
Professor Henri Sée, of the University of 
| Rennes. This edition will include a selec- 
tion from Young’s ‘‘ general observations ” 
| upon French economic conditions which form 
| Part II of the original work and have never 
been reprinted. 


N ‘ The Letters of Marie Antoinette, Fersen 
and Barnave’ which Messrs. John Lane 
| (The Bodley Head) are publishing on Sept. 
10, there appear for the first time in English 
two series of letters which have lain for over 
a hundred years in the library of the Castle 
| of Lofstad in Sweden. Both series of letters 
| throw light on the personality of the Queen 
| as well as on the inner history of the period. 
The correspondence has been edited, with an 
introduction, by O. G. de Heidenstam, and 
translated from the French by Winifred 
| Stephens and Mrs. Wilfred Jackson. On 
| the same date Messrs. Lane are also publish- 
ing ‘The Voyage of the ‘‘ Dayspring,’’’ the 
complete Journal of the ‘‘ Baikie’’ Expedi- 
tion up the Niger in 1857-8, kept by the late 
Sir John Glover, who as Lieutenant Glover 
was surveyor to the expedition. This Jour- 
nal has never before been published in full; 
| it is edited and presented in this volume 
‘by Mr. A. C. G. Hastings; there is an intro- 
| duction by Lady Glover and twenty-one 
‘ interesting illustrations from photographs. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





GEORGE BORROW’S WELSH. 


ORROW was born in 1803. About 1823 
he wrote some verses in which he des- 
cribed himself as ‘‘ a lad who twenty tongues 
can talk.’’ Welsh was one of the twenty. 


He began learning it from books when he | 


was ‘‘past sixteen’’—the fly-leaf of his 
grammar bears the date 1819. The know- 
ledge he had acquired made him anxious to 
cultivate the acquaintance of a groom from 
Devil’s Bridge whose duties led him past 
the office of the solicitor to whom Borrow 
was articled. The man was engaged to give 
lessons every Sunday afternoon. ‘“ At his 
first visit,’ says the pupil, ‘‘I discovered, 
and he himself acknowledged, that at book 
Welsh I was stronger than himself, but I 
learned Welsh pronunciation from him and 
to discourse a little in the Welsh tongue.” 
After ‘‘ about a year”’ the teacher departed 
for his native Cardiganshire, 


‘the same colour as silver.’’ 


often lead to mere paraphrase. Thus he 
quotes (not quite accurately) the following 
englyn on a Waterfall :— 


Crychiawg, ewynawg anian—yw y Rhyadr 


[Rhaiadr] 
Yn rhuo mal taran; 
Colofn o dwr [ddwr], gloyw-dwr [ddwr] glan, 
Gorwyllt, un lliw ag arian; 
which he translates :— 
Foaming and frothing from mountainous 
height, 
Roaring like thunder the Rhyadr falls; 
Though its silvery splendour the eye may 
delight, 
Its fury the heart of the bravest appals. 


Here is a bald literal translation: ‘‘ A 
rippling, foaming nature (entity) is the 
waterfall; roaring like thunder; a column 
of water, clear, pure water; very wild; of 
It will be seen 


| that there is not a word in the original 


about coming from mountainous heights, 


| delighting the eye, or appalling the — 


But though I had lost my oral instructor I | 


had still my silent ones, namely the Welsh 
books, and of these I made such use_ that 
before the expiration of my clerkship I was 
able to read not only Welsh prose but what 
was infinitely more difficult, Welsh poetry in 
any of the four-and-twenty measures, and was 
well-versed in the compositions of various of 
the old Welsh bards, especially those of 
Dafydd ab Gwilym, whom, since the time when 
I first became acquainted with his works, I 
have always considered as the greatest poetical 
genius that has appeared in Europe since the 
zevival of literature. 


In ‘Lavengro’ Borrow says that he had 
“translated the songs of Ab Gwilym, some 
ten thousand lines, into English rhyme ’’— 


acharacteristic over-statement, as, even with | 


the apocryphal poems, Dafydd’s extant 


works do not contain half that number of | 
| sing blasphemy against my King and Maker ”; 


lines. Only a few specimens of Borrow’s 


version have been printed, but his transla- | 


rege - ‘Y Bardd Cwsg’ has been published 
in full. 
of Welsh scattered up and down ‘ Wild 
Wales,’ enable us to form a fair estimate 
of his knowledge of the language. 

Cary has proved that a metrical rendering 
may be very close, but when the fetters of 
thyme are added to those of rhythm some 
deviation from the literal meaning is in- 
evitable. Borrow’s deviations, however, 


The translations, with the scraps | 


| 


| lake ”; 


Borrow takes a little less liberty with the 
epitaph, 


Er myn’d i’r oerllyd annedd 
Dros dymhor hir i orwedd, 
Cwyd i’r lan o’r gwely bridd [pridd] 
Ac hyfryd fydd ei hagwedd, 


which he translates, 


Though thou art gone to dwelling cold 
To lie in mould for many a year, 

Thou shalt at length, from earthy bed, 
Uplift thy head to blissful sphere. 


Rendered literally—‘‘ Though she is gone 
to the cold dwelling for a long season to lie, 
she shall arise from the earthy bed and 
beautiful will be her aspect.’ 

‘Y Bardd Cwsg’ being prose the transla- 
tion is pretty close, but nearly every page 
betrays ignorance or carelessness. The fol- 
lowing examples are culled from the first 
half-dozen pages :— 


“Torodd yr hwndrwd”; translated “ the 
whispering ceased *’; (should be: the company 
broke up). 

“Canu duchan i’m brenin fy hun”; “to 


(to sing a lampoon against my own king). 

** Awn ag ef yn anrheg i’r castell ”’; “ Shall 
we go direct to the castle with him? ” (Let us 
go with him as a gift to the castle). 

** Nage, crogyn ystyfnig, taflwn ef i’r llyn 7; 
“No, let us hang him or cast him into the 
(No, the obstinate hangdog, let us 
cast him into the pond). 

“Y ddaiar fawr gwmpasog megys pellen 
fechan gron”’; “ The vast air-encircled world 
like a little round bullet”; (The _ great 
encompassing earth like a little round ball 
of yarn). 
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““* A ’i posibl,’ ebe fi, yn athrist iawn, ‘ar 
glwyfo o’u cariad?’”; “‘Is it possible?’ 
said I, sad and smitten with love of them ”; 
(Is it possible,” said I, very sad, ‘ that 
their love can wound? ”’), 

‘“* Mae efe yn eu dallu rhag gweled bach 
“Tt blinds men from looking back”; (It 
blinds them so that they cannot see the 
[baited] hook). 


The scraps of conversation in ‘ Wild 
Wales’ show that Borrow had utterly failed 
to overcome one of the great difficulties of 
Welsh—the mutation of initial consonants. 
Through this a word may have as many as 
four forms. Thus ‘‘ father’’ is tad, “ his 
father’? ei dad, ‘‘ my father”’ fy nhad, and 
‘‘her father’”’ ei thad. The rules governing 
the changes are so many and so complex that 
few foreigners ever master them. Borrow 
certainly did not. He writes: ‘ Diolch i 
Duw’”’ (instead of ‘‘ Dduw’”’), ‘‘iath Cym- 
raeg’’ (Gymraeg), ‘“‘ yr hen dull’ (ddull) 
‘““llawer iawn o diolch’’ (ddiolch), ‘‘ sarfes 
cadwynog’”’ (sarffes gadwynog), ‘‘ ceiniog 
mawr’ (fawr), ‘‘tafarn goch ’”’ (coch), ‘‘rhyd 
du” (ddu), ‘‘iaith dieithr’’ (ddieithr), 
‘‘ Shire Car’? (Shir Gr), ‘“‘ bara y caws”’ 
(bara a chaws, or, colloquially, bara’chaws), 
&e., &e. 

When Barrow quotes or composes a Welsh 
sentence he makes other mistakes also. Thus 
he writes, ‘‘ Llawer iawn o barch yn yr 
amser yr Pabyddion yr oedd yr ffynon hwn,”’ 
where a native would write ‘‘ Yr oedd llawer 
iawn o barch i’r ffynon hon yn amser y 
Pabyddion.’”” Where Borrow says, ‘‘ Dim 
prophwyd yw yn cael barch yn ei dir ei 
hunan’”’ a Welshman who did not know the 
New Testament (if there is such) would 
probably write ‘‘ Nid yw prophwyd yn cael 
parch yn ei dir ei hun.”” The fact that 
Borrow was not familiar with the gospel 
form of the saying seems to show that he 
had not read the finest example of Welsh 
prose—the translation of the Bible. 

Borrow’s grasp of spoken Welsh was not 
very strong. That he should fail to under- 
stand a voluble conversation is not surpris- 
ing, but he confesses that he failed to under- 
stand a sermon at Llandovery, though the 
language must have been classical and the 
delivery slow. He was complimented now 
and then on the number of bookish words in 
his talk, but his pronunciation always struck 
the hearers as uncouth. In North Wales he 
was generaly taken for a South-Walian, and 
in South Wales for a North-Walian; once 
he was taken for a Breton. 

To sum up: His Welsh was what might 
be expected from the way in which he ac- 
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quired it. His knowledge of the older poets 
(the Cynfeirdd) and of the poets of the eigh- 
teenth century was very wide—wider than 
that of most Welshmen; his apprehension 
of the meaning of any text was not exact; 
when he tried to speak, his words were liter- 
ary rather than colloquial, his mutations 
were generally wrong, and his pronunciation 
was outlandish. 
Davip Satmon. 





AN OLD GIRLS’ SCHOOL PROSPECTUS. 
[THACKERAY’S knowledge of school-mis- 


tresses was extensive and _ peculiar. 
Several of these receive mention in his pages. 
One recalls the Misses Pidge, described at 
some length: Miss Crick at Lamont House, 
and the Misses Kittle, Potzdam Villa, 
Upper Homerton, briefly alluded to; and 
others. But Miss Pinkerton, ‘‘the Semira- 
mis of Hammersmith, the friend of Doctor 
Johnson, the correspondent of Mrs. Chapone 
herself,’’? who educated Miss Sedley and Miss 
Sharp at The Mall, Chiswick, is the first to 
come to one’s mind. The accompanying 
prospectus was issued by a lady who must 
have been her near neighbour—Mrs. Mott, 
Upper Mall, Hammersmith; it is not dated, 
but a copy was sent to Sir William Scott, 
who became Lord Stowell in 1821, so that it 
must be earlier than that year. As an illus- 
tration to Thackeray it is worth preserving. 
The words in italics are written in ink. The 
rest is printed. 


The attention and patronage of Parents of 
Rank are respectfully requested by a married 
Lady of the highest respectibility, (residing in 
a large, airy, commodious and elegantly fur- 
nished country-house, with an appropriate gar- 
den and pleasure ground, in a healthy and 
truly delightful situation, a short distance 
west of London), who, in earlier life, was 
honoured with the care of some of the female 
branches of distinguished families, and who, 
now, wishes to receive into her own, four 
young Ladies of Rank to educate: her pupils, 
by living constantly with her, would continue 
to enjoy the comforts and accommodations of 
the paternal roof, and to preserve the graceful 
ease and dignified manners of polished society. 

The Lady’s plans embrace a wide and com- 
prehensive field of moral, intellectual and 
personal instruction: they include the most 
eminent professional ability in every depart- 
ment of a series of study, arranged to insure 
the finished education of an accomplished 
gentlewoman. 

Music is cultivated in a_ pre-eminently 
scientific degree; with peculiarities of advan- 
tage rarely attainable; by a professor of 
acknowledged and extensive talent. 
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The style of living is liberal, and a car- 
riage is kept. 
[On the back is printed :] 
Prospecrus AND ‘TERMS. 
PAUL RCC cccccenscsccsssvedacseccssetsdesssteenses 


Board with Instruction in Orthography, 
Etymology, Syntax and Prosody; Rhetoric; 
Composition; Sacred, Ancient, Modern, and 
Natural History; Chronology; Geography, 
with Geographical Exercises, Practical Illus- 
trations and Lectures on the Globes; Writing; 
Arithmetic; Principles and Evidences of 
Christianity; Moral Philosophy; French Lan- 
guage, Grammar_and Composition; Botany; 
Concology [sic]; Mineralogy; Zoology; 

In Music, 


The Piano-Forte; Singing, and Musical Com- 
position; both scientifically, practically, and 
with the delicacies of Taste and Expression : 

Together with the use of a 
airing, 

Per annum 





Carriage for | 


Extras. 
Latin; Italian; Spanish; German; Harp; 
Dancing; Drawing; Painting; Optics; Per- | 


spectives; Books, Stationary, and Washing. 
Elements of Astronomy; Algebra; Geometry; 


Mathematics; Hydraulics, and Pneumatics if |. . 


required. 
The usual provision of Plate and Linen; 
and’ the accustomed previous notice on 
removal. 


G.E. P. A. | 


‘TIMON OF ATHENS.’ 
(See cl. 273; ante, p. 21.) 


LF me say at the outset that the object 
"of my criticism was not to justify 
Wilkins’s authorship of the three Timon- 
Apemantus scenes which Mr. Sykes attri- 
butes to John Day. The misstatement that | 
Day seldom repeats himself, the absence of | 
any significant parallels with his work, the 
omission of any reference whatsoever to 
Wilkins’s possible share in ‘ Humour out of 
Breath,’* the comparison almost limited to 
the latter play and not extended to others 
by the same writer, the fact that Day and 
Middleton are never known to have collabor- 
ated, the lack of any indication as to the 
date of the original play which Shakespeare 
revised—were all cogent reasons why I felt 
that the premises of the Day-Middleton 
theory needed careful examination. I en- 





* Mr. Sykes writes: “ The closest scrutiny 
of the text has revealed to me only two slight 
suggestions of Wilkins.” But see ‘ Day and 


“QUERIES. 


| still wilbe. 





Wilkins as Collaborators,’ ante, pp. 436-8, 
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deavoured to show that what he terms ‘‘ the 
three characteristic features of the dialogue 
in ‘Timon’ and in ‘ Humour out of Breath’ 
—the short, staccato speeches, the constant 
omission of the pronount and the persistent 
quibbling and bandying of words ’’—were 
also common to ‘The Miseries of Enforced 
Marriage,’ though, as even Mr. SYKES now 
admits,j they are prominent in one only of 
Day’s plays, viz., ‘Humour out of Breath.’ 
Arguing on this basis, has not Wilkins 
(whose authorship of these scenes, I agree, 
is out of the question) or, indeed, any other 
Elizabethan dramatist whose prose reveals 
these characteristic elements, an equal claim 
for consideration along with John Day? 


Mr. Sykrs expresses doubt that I have 


| been able to discover a considerable number 


of phrases repeated in Day’s work. “It 
would be interesting to know what these are.”’ 


; I gladly accede to his request and submit 
| the following in order of their appearance 


in Bullen’s edition :— 
(1) What Perseus (in the prologue to his 


| Satires) spoke of the Crowe-poets of his time 


. may trewlie be said...of us 
poeticke-pies in this adge. 

‘ Peregrinatio,’ Dedication. 

To all theis she showd him the studie 

where she taught Perseus to write his 

satires... many Crow-poets and poeticke 

pies have since his time bene my pupills and 


Ibid., p. 68. 


Cf. also ‘ Bees,’ To the Impartiall Reader ; 
Char. v., 38. 
(2) And as in the body of man the hart 
is primum vivens. ‘ Peregrinatio,’ p. 55. 
she’s alone 


the primum vivens of my actions, .. . 
‘ Bees,’ Char. vi. (MS.), p. 44. 


(3) ... and yet this pride chandges th 
nature of them with that pharasaicall osten- 


tation. ‘Peregrinatio,’ p. 55. 


+ Mr. Sykes states that my citation of 
eighteen examples of this omission from ‘ The 
Miseries of Enforced Marriage’ (a longer 
play than ‘ Timon’) and of nearly forty from 
Dekker’s ‘ Satiromastix ’ in no way affects the 
validity of his argument. Opinions, however, 
differ. Day’s ‘ Ile of Guls ’ is just as long as 
‘The Miseries,’ and yet one would have great 


difficulty in finding more than eighteen 
examples. 
+ “This play (‘Humour out of Breath ’) 


alone contains a large sera of dialogue 
precisely similar in style to that of the 
Timon-Apemantus scenes.” 
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_Nay, he tooke upp a pharasaicall ostenta- 
tion. . . Ibid., p. 65. 


(4) next hung the spade with 
Lewis the sixt, king of France, was... 
taught to digg in a garden and sowe carretts 
and cabbage. Ibid., p. 68. 


I remember how Lewis, the eleventh of that 
Name, King of France tooke notice and boun- 
tifully rewarded a decay’d Gardiner who pre- 
sented him with a bunch of Carrets. 

‘Bees,’ To Mr. George Butler. 


(5) Old ffather Seton told me long agoe 


which | 


that Inventio et Judicium were the Maine | 


grounds Logick was built upon, and sure 
I am they are the two feete that Poetrv 
walkes upon. 

‘ Bees,’ To the Impartiall Reader. 


; a man inferior to himselfe both in 
invention and judgment (the two feete upon 
which the bodie of lerneinge stands and con- 


sists). ‘ Peregrinatio,’ p. 73. 
(6) About the Fount of sacred Hippo- 
creene. 


‘ Bees,’ The Booke to the Reader. 


; Then drink nine healths of sacred 

Hippocreene. Ibid., Char. v., p. 38. 

(7) Where th’ amorous winde plaies with 
the golden heads 


Of wanton Cowslips, ... 
Ibid., Char. i., p. 10. 


Cowslips spring with golden heads; | : 
ee ee ee ae hope in’s play, for Envie never workes 


| but against desert and merit. 


Ibid., Char. xi., p. 69. 


(8) Teare and make martyrs of the limbs 
of art. 


Martir my limbs. 
Ibid., The Booke to the Reader (MS.). 
he is Cupid’s altar, and before him 
lyes 
ten thousand bleeding harts as sacri- 


(9) 





Her roseate lipps may not unfittly be | 
comparde to Love’s alters upon which a} 


harts howerlie 
‘ Peregrinatio,’ p. 48. 
(10) Flora, Obrons Gardiner, 


thowsand were 


sacrificed, 


bleedinge 


Ibid., Char. v., p. 34. | 


pluckt out of the bosome of the springe). . . 

‘ Peregrinatio,’ p. 47. 

(11) Fruit, halfe ripe, hang rivell’d and 
shrunk 

Armes torne from the 
trunk : 

The moorish peoples stand emptie, left 
By water, stolne by cunning theft 


On_ broken 


To hollow banks, driven out by 
Snakes, 

Adders and Newts, that man _ these 
lakes : 

The mossie weeds, halfe swelter’d, 
serv’d 


As beds for vermin hunger-sterv’d: 
The woods are Yew-trees, rent and 
broke 
By whirle-winds ; 
‘ Bees,’ Char. xii., pp. 74-5. 
Upon the barren tres (whose boughs 
were rent and torne by the roughe hand of 
Autumn) hung fruite halfe ripe, shrunk 
up and riveld like scrowles of scortcht parch- 
ment. The silver streames . . . were stinck- 
ing pudles, half emptie; and that little 
water that remained, muddie and sullied, 
semd to crepe and hide itselfe under the hol- 
low bancks. The beautious flowers. . 
were nothing else but swelted weeds and 
fruitless moss where snakes, toades, vipers 
and half-starvd crocodiles made thm som- 
mer beds and winter cabbinets. 
‘ Peregrinatio,’ pp. 53-4. 


(12) Enemies! nay, sfoote, then theres 


If hee be 
envied theres some worth in him, . . . 
‘Tle of Guls,’ p. 7. 


Dal. And yet there are some about 


the Sophy your uncle that looke with a sul- 


Hath forth the bosome of the Spring | 


Pluckt this nosegay, .. . 


‘ Bees,’ Char. xi., p. 68. | 


Uppon her head stood a garland of | 
rose buds and carnations halfe blowne (new © 


len brow upon them. 
Neece. I hold them the more worthy 
for that: For envie and mallice are alwaies 


fiee. | stabbing at the bosome of worth, . . 
Ibid., Char. vi. (MS.), p. 41. | 


‘ The Travels,’ 'p. 28. 
Not see it out? your reason? 
‘Ile of Guls,’ p. 7. 
Your reason for that? 
Ibid., II. i. p. 26. 
Your reason for that, Sir? 
Ibid., III. i. p. 64. 
(14) Detraction he scornes, honours the 
best : 
Tanti for hate, thus low to all the 


(13) 
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Detractors shee doth scorne. 

‘ Bees,’ The Booke to the Reader, p. 8. 

Cp. also ‘ Bees,’ The Author’s Com- 
mission to his Bees, p. 7. 


(15) ... and my invention sweat for 
you. 

‘ Ile of Guls,’ I. iii. p. 18. 
Ile sweat my invention to death. 


Ibid., II. iii. p. 41. | 


(16) This way she went, sir. . 


‘Ile of Guls,’ I. iv. p. 21. 
This way he went. 
Ibid., II. iii. p. 43. 
(17) have my braines sweat for this? 
Ibid., I. iv. p. 24. 
How his braine sweates in pursuite of 
learning ! 
‘ Law-Tricks,’ IV. ii. p. 64. 
(18) Dem. So, sir; what followes? 
Page. Servingmen, sir; the Maister 
goes in before his wife and the servingman 
followes his maister. 
‘Tle of Guls,’ II. i. p. 26. 
Kemp. .. . in our Countrie ’tis the 
custome of the Maister to go In . . before his 
wife and the man to follow the maister. 
‘The Travels,’ p. 59. 
Cp. also ‘ Ile of Guls,’ IV. iv. p. 87; 
‘Humour out of Breath,’ II. i. p. 22; ‘ The 
Travels,’ pp. 57-8. 
(19) Like an old Usurer at a 
heyres inheritance. 
‘Tle of Guls,’ II. i. p. 29. 
Wee Turkes are to these Christians 
for all the world like Usurers to young 
heyres. ‘ The Travels,’ p. 75. 
(20) Compare ‘Ile of Guls,’ II. ii. p. 34; 
‘Humour out of Breath,’ IT. ii. p. 29. 
(21) Iam no Rosa solis nor Aqua mirabilis 
to recover sicke folkes. 
‘ Ile of Guls,’ IT. iii. p. 41. 
Some Rose solis or Aqua mirabilis 
ho! ‘Law-Tricks,’ IV. i. p. 59. 
(22) Compare ‘Ile of Guls,’ II. v. p. 61; 
‘The Travels,’ p. 33. 
(23) And like the Eagle scorning the bace 
ayre 
Where Kites and Crowes lie flagging, 
‘Ile of Guls,’ IIT. i. p. 63. 
Time and Experience showes 
That Eagles scorne to build or bill 
with Crowes. 
‘The Travels,’ p. 66. 


young 





(24) Lisa. 
too, then. 

Boy. Farre better than anie Taylor: 
they’le make you an ende of a suite, especi- 
ally a Court suite, when all the Taylors in 
a Countrey know not how to set a stitch 
in’t ‘Ile of Guls,’ III. i. p. 64. 

Amint. I cannot detract from ladies 
worth, for I know em for ezcellent work 
women. 


Ladyes are good worke women 


Dem. Work women fit to make 
tailors men. 
Amint. I, by my faith do I. Nay 


your best tailors are arrant botchers to em: 
you shal have a lady make an end of a sute, 
a court sute especially, when all the tailors 
in a countery know not how to set a stitch 


int. Ibid., V. p. 106. 


(25) You shall have some Poet... write 
you a coimicall Pastorall Tragicall Musicali 
historie in prose. Ibid., III. i. p. 69. 

Hath he no fellow acters in his most 
lamentable comicall, historicall, tragicall, 
musicall pastoriall ? Ibid., IV. iv. p. 86. 

(26) And yet I will not scold neither. 

Ibid., III., i. p. 74. 

Repeated four times—pp. 85, 86, 101 
(twice). 

(27) This sames the house sure. 

Ibid., IV. iii. p. 84. 

This sames the chilly monument. 

‘Law-Tricks,’ V. p. 71. 

Compare also ‘Ile of Guls,’ V., p. 
100; ‘The Travels,’ p. 29. 

(28) ile teach him to put a difference 


betwixt Ioan and my ladie. 
‘Tle of Guls,’ IV. iii. p. 85. 


Indeed, tis a fooles part of Ione to be 
in the sauce afore my ladie. 
‘Humour out of Breath,’ III. i. p. 34. 


(29) Like amorous twins all of one mother 
nurst. 

‘Tle of Guls,’ V. p. 96. 

Like amarous twins, intwisted hand 
in hand. 

Ibid., V. p. 99. 

(30) If you be pleased let envy do her 
worst, 

Spit out her poyson or containt and 


burst : 
Ibid., V. p. 109. 
envy shall not then 


spit poyson atme... 
‘ Bees,’ Char. ii. (MS.), p. 18. 
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(31) Oct. All that you speake is but what 
we command. 
father, cannot 
understand 
Their lords at first... 
‘Humour out of Breath,’ I. i. p. 


But, honord father, see how 
he proceedes : 


Flo. But Officers, 


Poly. 


Learning was first made pilot to the 


world, 
Fer. But, Sonne— 
Poly. But, father, it was learnings 


place. . 
‘ Law-Tricks,’ I. i. pp. 9-10. 
(82) Oct. Wrong neither art nor musicke, 
they are twins 
Borne and begot in heate: your 
thought of both ? 
‘lo. I think, my lord, that music is | 
divine, ... 
‘Humour out of Breath,’ I. i. p. 7. 
Inu. Wrong not the Law. 
Poly. I cannot tis divine; 
‘Law-Tricks,’ I. i. p. 11. 
(33) But come, my sonnes, take patterne 
of great Love. 
‘Humour out of Breath,’ I. i. p. 11 
We take example of immortal Tove. 
Ibid., I. iii. p. 17. 
(34) Flo. What shall I have, sir? 


Asp. Why, a kisse. 
Flo. Nothing els: we courtiers count 
them but trifles, not woorth taking. 


Tbid., Il. i. pp. 24-5. 
Flo. I bestow favours! what favours ? 
Asp. Though twere but a trifle, he 


tooke it as kindly as some would have done 
a kisse. Ibid., III. i. p. 33. 
(35) why should your tongue make so 
many false fiers... Jbid., IIT. i. p. 34, 
our hopes, like faise fires having 
brought us within ken,.. . 
‘Tle of Guls,’ iii. p. 39. 
Compare also ‘‘ Ignis Fatuus’”’ (Pere- 
grinatio,’ p. 50); ‘‘Ignes Fatui’’ (‘ Law- 
Tricks,’ III. ii. p. 49). 

(36) Flo. Wandring stravagant, that 
like a droane flies humming from one land 
to another. 

Asp. And now and then on a ladies 
lip, as— 
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Flo. You did of mine, you would 
,say; and I am hart sory you can say it; 
| and when by your buzzing flattery you have 
| suckt the smallest favour from them, you 
| presently make wing for another. 
| ‘Humour out of Breath,’ IIT. i. p. 35. 
Dal. What? dreaming, madame? 
Neece. Yes, and my dreame was of 
the wandering knight, A&neas. 


| Neece. A very profittable dreame, 
which tells me that as strangers are amorous 
so in the end they prove dangerous, and 

‘like the industrious Bee having suckt the 
Iuyce of forraine gardens they make wing 

| to their owne homes and there make merry 

| with the fraught of there adventures. 

| ‘The Travels,’ p. 32. 


| (37) Compare ‘Humour out of Breath,’ 
| III. i. p. 40 (‘‘ Italian dames,” etc.); ‘Tle 
| of Guls,’ II. iv. p. 47. 

(38) Fr. Nay, then tis so, my heavenly 
love’s gone by, 

Hip. .. And tell me, 
saw’st not Cynthia 

Endimion in these flowry 
dales. 


| 

| if thou 
| 

| 

| ‘Humour out of Breath,’ ITT. ii. p. 41. 
| 

| 


Seeking 


And that’s Loves heaven: I love a 
face more faire 

Than Cintheas hue that seems 
above compare. 

‘ Law-Tricks,’ I. i. p. 6. 
S. R. GoipriNe, 

(To be concluded). 
AMES JOHNSON, MUSIC PUB- 


LISHER.—The following item taken 
from the Caledonian Mercury dated March 
14, 1811, may interest musical readers and 
especially those who publish. 

Died at his house. Lawnmarket, Edinburgh, 
on the 26th ult., much regretted, Mr. James 
Johnson, engraver, music seller, and copper- 
plate printer. Being the first who attempted 
to strike Music upon Pewter, whereby a great 
saving is made in the charge of that article. 
Mr. Johnson will long be remembered in the 
musical world; he published several interest- 
ing pieces of late; and in none was more suc- 
cessful than in his elegant work “ The Scots 
Musical Museum ” in 6 volumes—concerning 
‘which the celebrated Burns (a_ few days 
| before his death) writes to the publisher, “I 
! am extremely anxious for your work; it is a 
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great one; and I will venture to prophecy that | 


’ . 
to future ages your publication will be the | Readers Oueries. 


text book and standard of Scottish Song and | 


Music.’ SS eS end ks ee Sehr 


:D. CARTER. ; i 

ms Frep. Lee CARTER. | QHTAKESPEARE’S PORTRAIT FURM- 

HE “JOLLY ROGER.”—Mr. Leonard |) ERLY OWNED BY JOHN DRYDEN. 

Wiiams od Taek sane hate he, | — 12 ‘Christie's 1766-1925,” by H. C. Maril- 

Wee at vad is ‘ - —" - Ww os | lier, 1926, it is stated that Sir Godfrey Knel- 

ee ee eee aes tm cich ay | ler made for John Dryden, the poet, a copy 

Indies, and has consulted both English and | of the Chandos portrait of Shakespeare 

Spanish documents, and is in a position to which ‘was (and may still be) ie Weas. 

assert that ; worth Woodhouse, in the possession of the 
the pirates’ flag, cea? known as the | |ate Lord Fitzwilliam.” 

“Jolly Roger,” is nearly always misrepre- Is anything known of the past history of 


sented. This was not a skull and crossbones | ,, . ax eh ; Pe 

in white on a black field, but an hourglass, | this picture, or of its ownership after the 
and beneath this a skull and crossbones, these | death of Dryden in 1700? 

three devices in yellow on a black field. W. Hi. 


Joun B. WaINEWRIGHT. | | CIENT GATEWAY OF ALL HAL 
ee ee | ‘LOWS, LOMBARD STREET.—Can any 
clothing aa es Fader , The Lowe family | reader inform me if there is any print of 


creas : | this gateway (now in the porch of the church) 
lived in the neighbourhood of Cleobury, Mor- | i, ‘its original position, where it was placed 





timer, Co. Salop. as | soon after the Great Fire, at the entrance 
What my Wife has Done for mrs Nash | in Lombard Street, whence it was removed 
9 Pair of Stokings for Mr. Tolley of | in 1885—when buildings adjoining it were 
CUGOBURY, [S801 caciesceriviceconacessccescsenesacs 3 0| rebuilt. At what date were guns stored in 
I Do: for RiGhG. NAG cecicscosyessesccscensscsse 2 0 the room in the roof of this church ? 
Quilting 5 Petticote for hir Self and Who | B. B. 


hir though [sic} fit at 2s-6d BY Quilt... 12 6 | 
for Quilting and mending an ould one... 1 6| WOON DATES.—Can any reader of ‘ N. 


| 








uilting one for Billy Pirks ................. 1 6] ; os 

aa a Bo of muffs for Mrs. Shepard... 1 0 | and Q.’ either (1) supply a not too 
for making one fine Shirte and two complicated formula or table, or (2) direct 
Corceones and a Check frock and / me to a helpful book, whereby the phases of 
kniting a pair of Stockings all for the moon can be found for any year? For 
Billy IEE “cvesnscicacsccscosesecucsveda steeesees 1 8 instance, I find it stated in books that there 
for oo aphg t Be agay for 0 9| Wasa full moon on such and such a day. 
Knitting 3 oan a mufs for hir Self and For what years is the statement true? Or 
SHC OUHEER” cvctesssets seccssscsssasausvicsges cadee 3 0) again, that in a certain year there was, at 

30 Caps made at 3d BY Caps ..........seeeeseeeee 7 6|some time, a full moon. On what days in 

that year was the moon full? 
£1 14 5 H. K. Sr. J. S. 

There then appear some figures connected | mH FIEND BOROLALLIE.—Any infor- 
with a note-of-hand and, I think, not in any mation about, or other references in 


way with above bill, and the receipt runs | jiterature to, this obscure (pace ipsius) per- 
as follows :— 


March 18th. 1775. Reed. of Mr. William | 04ge, known to Swinburne (‘Ballad of Lord 
Lowe Executor of Mrs. Nash the full Contents Soulis’) would be welcome. 


of this Bill by me—Richd. Honneyborn. H. K. Sr. J. S. 
: HERBERT SOUTHAM. NGLISH AND FRENCH “W.”—I 
‘HANGES AT ALDRIDGE’S.—The final should like to know the reason why this 


horse sale was held here on Aug. 18. | letter is ‘‘double u” in English and 
The premises will now be used solely for | ‘double v’”’ in French? 
~~ sales. Established in 1753 and rebuilt H. Sato. 
in ’ i 
with = ae cnng: Reni ® long connexion | .. UNARD.”’—-Who was ‘‘Cunard,’’ author 

of an article upon Abraham Lincoln, 

= eae ; in Once a Week, December, 1860? 
* Evidently muffettees, or mittens. ' W. A. 


J. ARDAGH. 
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SAAC NATHAN: PORTRAIT WANTED. | 


did it first become generally used as a pre- 


—Can any reader inform me if he knows | fix to the title of any British peer? 


of a portrait, print, woodcut or caricature | 


of Isaac Nathan the composer who set 
Byron’s ‘ Hebrew Melodies’ to music. If so, 
where can it be found? Nathan was Histor- 
ian of Music to George IV., and Instructor 
of Singing to Princess Charlotte of Wales. 
A. M. FRIEDLANDER. 
18, Bedford Square, Brighton. 


HE ZOOPRAXISCOPE.—I have a notion 
that the French firm Pathé claims to 
be the inventor of the moving picture or 
cinema. But G. A. Sala in his ‘ Living 
London, or, Echoes Re-echoed,’ under date 
of March, 1882, describes a demonstration 
at the Royal Institution in London by a Mr. 
Muybridge from California, of an appara- 
tus called a Zodpraxiscope. The lecturer 
described this apparatus an improvement 
on ‘‘the old Zoetrope.”” G. A. Sala says 
the apparatus could briefly be defined as a 
magic lantern run mad (with method in the 
madness) as it showed a horse walking, amb- 
ling, galloping and leaping, and after dogs 
and deer came Man, and ran, leaped and 
turned back-somersaults to admiration. 
Members of the Royal Family were present, 
also Gladstone, Professors Huxley and Tyn- 
dall, and Alfred Tennyson. May this ap- 
paratus not be the real origin of the bio- 
graph of to-day? 
Louis ZETTERSTEN. 
— OM, SCULPTOR.—In Gunnersbury 
Park, Acton, recently opened to the 
public, are some figures, said to represent 
Burns’s ‘Jolly Beggars,’ and done by the 
above. I shall be glad of information about 
him; I had never heard the name before. 
E. J. LAvRENCcE. 


ESCENDANTS OF ANCIENT RULING 
FAMILIES.—With reference to the 
paragraph in Memorabilia at ante, p. 
128, can any one give me any particulars 
of the descent of the present day representa- 
tives of the de Lusignan family from King 
Leo VI. of Cyprus, etc.? I should also wel- 
come information (with line of descent) of 
existing descendants, in direct line, of other 
ancient ruling families. The present Prince 
of Durazzo claims to be the senior descendant 
of the illustrious house of Anjou, I believe. 
C. T. Grecory. 


T'ITLES.—Information on the following 
points is desired :— 

1. Should the title ‘‘ Lord’? always be 

used to denote a Scottish ‘‘ Baron ’’? 


When 








2. What foreign titled hereditary nobility 
below the rank of Baron (such as the Dutch 
‘* Jonkheeren’’ and Swedish ‘‘ Nobles ’’) 
have been created and when and by whom? 

3. What is the difference between the 
German titles ‘‘ Herr’ ’and ‘‘ Edler’’? 

4 Was the title ‘‘ Chevalier,” as created 
by Napoleon I. hereditary ? 

C. T. Grecory. 


OROTHY AND DORCAS.—Can these 
Christian names be taken as the same in 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies? In some registers I have searched, 
the entry of Dorcas or Dorothy appears to 
relate to the same person. 
HerBerRT SOUTHAM. 


ICKENS: BARNARD CASTLE.—In an 
article entitled ‘ Master Humphrey’s 
Clock’ which appeared in the onthly 
Chronicle, November, 1887, a quotation from 
the Spectator of August, 1876, is given, 
which says :— 

Near this inn [the old Burns Head] is a 
watchmaker’s shop with the name Humphreys: 
and just opposite to it is the King’s Head Inn, 
where Dickens spent six weeks while studying 
the Dotheboys Hall part of ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby.’ 

This extract refers to a visit paid by 
Dickens to Barnard Castle, but it will be 
observed no date is given. It is a well 
authenticated fact that Dickens and Hablot 
K. Browne arrived at Barnard Castle on 
the morning of Feb. 1, 1838, coming from 
Greta Bridge, where they had slept the night 
before. They left for oo on Feb. 
3, having put up for their short stay at 
the King’s Head. The article in the 
Monthly Chronicle also contains this further 
statement :— 

In 1837 Charles Dickens passed six weeks 
collecting information for * Nicholas 
Nickleby,” in Barnard Castle, and only once 
returned to the town afterwards, viz., in 1838, 
when he stopped four days at his old quarters, 
the King’s Head. 

Is there any actual evidence that Dickens 
paid two visits to Barnard Castle? I have 
only been able to verify one. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

BRASSES IN STOPHAM CHURCH, 
SUSSEX.—Stopham Church contains 


in the nave more than a dozen brasses to 
members of the Bartelott family. The 
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oldest is dated 1428, the latest (merely an | 


inscription) 1738. All are in excellent con- 
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| 


dition, and though small, are very interest- | 


ing because they form a complete chain, 
generation succeeding generation. The 
thread of the record is completed to the pre- 
sent epoch by means of mural tablets. So 
complete a series of engraved records is prob- 
ably almost unique. I should be glad to 


know of any other instances in any church. | 


LEonaRD C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. : 
IRST PICTURE POSTCARD.—Date ot 
first introduction is desired. Geo. 
Stewart & Co., of Edinburgh, issued in the 
summer of 1894 cards bearing small local 
views (Amateur Photographer, 18 Aug., p. 


144). 
Sr. BARTHOLOMEW’S BELL.—The 
French correspondent of the Observer 
recently mentioned that it is not generally 
known that the Comédie Frangaise Theatre, 
in Paris, preserves in its property room the 
bell which is said to have rung for the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew in the belfry of 
St. Germain ]’Auxerrois on the fatal Aug. 
24, 1572. It is now used to toll for the 
execution of Didier and de Saverny when 
‘Marion Delorme’ is played. 

If this relic is authentic, one may perhaps 
enquire why it is not deposited in one of 
the National collections, or the Municipal 
Museum of the City of Paris? 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 

EVILL: CLEMENTS.—John Bevill mar- 

ried Mary Clements at Chesterton, 
Hunts, Apr. 15, 1638. A son of theirs, 
Essex Bevill, was baptised at Chesterton 
March 15, 1639. 

Who was Mary Clements, and where was 
Essex Bevill married? Information about 
this family desired. 

Cc. E.S 


J. ARDAGH. 


‘NHE BENEVOLENT ’BUS.’—In a magazine | 


1 (? Strand, Pearson’s, Windsor, Macmil- 
lan’s), between 1900 and 1910 was a short story 
called ‘ The Benevolent ’Bus.’ Can any reader 
give date and venue of this? “ 


‘MHE HATS OF HUMANITY,’ BY G. A. 
SALA.—Dates and other particulars are 
desired. The book is mentioned at 12 S. 
Vii, 198, 
J. ARDAGH. 


UTHOR WANTED.—What Victorian poli- 
tician asserted ‘“ the superiority in 
political value of the Times newspaper to the 
Histories of Thucydides ”? 
H. K. Sr. J. S. 





| learning to make iilies.’”’ 


Replies. 





HAMPSHIRE PLANT-NAMES. 
(7 S. iii. 387, 479; iv. 19, 175.) 


FROM this correspondence it appears that 

Foxgloves are called ‘‘ Poppies,’’ and 
Poppies ‘‘ Red-weed,’’ in Hampshire, as 
also in other parts of England. The name 
“Poppies ’’ is given them because children 


fill the perianths with wind, and pop them. 
It is also stated that the large Bind-weed 
(Convolvulus sepium) is called ‘‘ hedge- 


lily’ in the Isle of Wight, and Turner’s 
‘Herbal’ is quoted to the effect that ‘‘ it 
is as it were an imperfit worke of nature 
Some other local 
names of wild flowers are also given. 

I have had some opportunity of learning 
local flower-names in this part of North 
Hampshire from the Boy Scouts, and per- 
haps I may be allowed to resuscitate this 
correspondence after nearly fifty years. 

First, I would note that the name 
‘Poppy ”’ is given rather indiscriminately 
to many flowers which are capable of being 
popped. Here, the name is given to Stitch- 
wort, whose seed-pods are tempting to child- 
ren for this purpose, though the usual name 
for Stitchwort is ‘‘ Snake grass.’”? Another 
name given to several flowers is ‘‘ Tom 
Thumb’’; here, the Early Purple Orchis is 
generally known by the name. The Great 
Bind-weed is called ‘‘ Winding Lily ’’; but 
I have also heard it called ‘‘ Withy Wind.” 
Cuckoo-flowers (Cardamine Pratensis) are 
called ‘‘ Lady’s Smocks,’’ or, more fre- 
quently, ‘‘ Milk Maids,’’ the name Cuckoo- 
flower being given to the Wood Anemone. 
Among other common names I note that the 
Lesser Celandine is called ‘‘ Pile wort’’; 
Quaking-grass is ‘‘ Waggle Wanton”’ or 
‘‘Wiggle Waggle Wanton ”’ ; the Field Scab- 
ious (S. Arvensis) is ‘‘ Lousy Head.’’ Some 
of these names are not considered elegant, 
and will doubtless disappear before long. 
The Common Sorrel was known to one boy 
as ‘“‘Salop,’? and the Common Ragwort to 
another as ‘‘ Yellow Bossells’”’ (spelling 
uncertain). The latter name does not seem 
to be generally known in the district. 

G. E. P. A. 


DWARD MOXON AND JOHN FORS- 
TER (cli. 17).—When Swinburne was 

at variance with Moxon because the latter 
withdrew “Poems and Ballads’ without 
notifying him, Lord Lytton stepped in to 








adjust matters. He invited Swinburne to 
Knebworth for a few days, and invited Fors- 
ter also. This would have more significance 
if Forster was an intimate of Moxon’s, but 
is scarcely evidence. Further search into 


Swinburne materials might, however, bring | 


out something definite. 


See ‘The Life of Edward Bulwer,’ by his | 


grandson (1913), vol. ii., pp. 434—439. 
C. NeLtson STEWART. 


[54 AK WALTON’S SECOND 


RIAGE (cli. 99, 141).—Would it be 


possible for you to reprint the references to | 


‘N. and Q.’ 6 S. xii. 326 given in 
G. F. R. B.’s note on Isaak Walton’s 
second marriage ? 
Waltonians who are like myself unable to 
refer to this volume of ‘N. and Q.’ It was 
not till 1920 that the entry in the St. 
James’s, Clerkenwell, Register was dis- 
covered. Sir John Hawkins, in his Life of 
Walton at the beginning of his edition of 
the ‘Complete Angler,’ is absolutely at sea 
with regard to his marriages, giving no date, 
and being of opinion that Anne Ken was 
Walton’s first and only wife. 


painstaking of editors, Sir Harris Nicolas, | 


could only say after much research that Wal- 
ton’s second marriage took place ‘‘ about 
1646,” and ‘‘ there is no clue to the place 
where it was celebrated.’’ And in 1888 when 
his ‘‘Lea and Dove”’ edition of the 
‘ Angler’ was published Mr. R. B. Marston 
says no particulars of Walton’s marriage to 
Anne Ken were known. The Catalogue’s 
description of the Dower Chest in 1884, ‘‘said 
to have come from Cathedral precincts, 
Worcester,’’ would perhaps give some idea 
as to the genuiness of the chest. There is 
little doubt that during Bishop Morley’s 
two years’ episcopate at Worcester, Walton, 
who acted as his steward, lived at the Palace, 
a very large house now the Deanery—but it 
would, I think, be a strange thing for Wal- 
ton to leave the dower chest of the wife to 
whom he was so devoted behind him when 
he went with Bishop Morley to Winchester. 
W. CourtHore Foray. 


[In accordance with our correspondent’s 
request we print the article referred to. It 
is signed with initials well-known to readers 
of ‘N. and Q.’:— 

Izaak WALTON AND KEN.—At an auction 
sale of carved oak furniture, which took 
place at Worcester on October 10, 1884, lot 
No. 55 is thus described by Messrs. 
Griffiths & Millington, the auctioneers, in 
their printed catalogue :— 
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| “Curious Dower Coffer, said to have come 
| from Cathedral precincts, Worcester; the 
; front is well carved, the side panels in rich 
| floral designs; the centre one recessed ‘ Moses 
viewing the Promise Land,’ has carved 
brackets, on front rails ‘ Peace and grase be 
ever with ye,’ ‘Comfort ye one anothere’; 
the ends neatly carved, the lid panels well 
cut on front rail, ‘ Whom God hath ioyned 
together let no man pvt asvnder’; the 
centre panel inscribed ‘ Isaak Walton and 
Ann Ken was joyned together in holie wed- 
locke on ye Eve of Saint Gregory, ano, 
MDCXLVII. dom.’ ” 

Attempts have been made in the cata- 
logue to identify the persons named on 
some of the pieces, but no remark is made 
about this. The marriage does not need 
this chest to authenticate it. 


| 
| 


| W. C. BJ 

MONUMENT IN ALL HALLOWS, BARK- 

ING (cli. 135).—See Maskell’s ‘ All 
Hallows, Barking,’ 1864; Strype’s Stow, 
1720, Bk. II. p. 34; Jewer’s ‘ Monumental 

| Inscriptions,’ vol. i., pp. 5, 37 (MS. in 

| Guildhall Library). 

| LIBRARIAN, 


Guildhall Library. 

| My. Will Stephenson describes the brasses in 
| this church in the Transactions of St. Paul’s 
| Ecclesiological Society (1898) and there re- 
'fers to ‘the shield bearing the arms of 
Croke’? which ‘‘ still retains a good portion 
of the composition used to represent the 
azure field’’—not gules as quoted above 
from Burke. Dr. Pxit1p Norman in the 
same Transactions (1902) states that the 
shield of arms is that of John Croke, whose 
will dated 1477 was proved in 1484. The 
Rev. Joseph Maskell, in an article on ‘ The 
Chantry or Royal Free Chapel -of St. Mary 
Berking Church’ (Antiquarian Magazine, 
1882), gives Sir John Croke as one of the 
Wardens of the Guild, and assigns this 
altar tomb in the North Chancel aisle to 
him. 


Water E. Gawtuorp. 


In reply to Mr. Prarsat1, I write to sa 
there is no doubt but that the altar tom 
in the ‘‘ North Aile of All Hallows ”’ is that 
of John Croke. The canopy is roughly but 
carefully adorned with carvings of shields 
and a range of strawberry-leaves, roses, 
foliage, and the letters I.H.S. The memor- 
ial plates are of brass, and they represent 
respectively, a man, a woman, with five sons 
and seven daughters, all kneeling; out of 
the mouth of each of the two principal 
figures an inscribed scroll issues, of which 
only a few letters remain. Stowe has pre- 
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served all that existed in his day... 
“Stapule fuit seniorum et unius Londinensi 
habitans, sermone fidelis cum Margareta ”’ 
; The name and date are both gone, but 
in the left-hand corner is a shield with the 
Croke arms, Az. engrailed between three 
eagles displayed. In the will of John Croke, 
PCC 1481 (he died 1477) it is evident he had 
a large estate; one part was to be divided 
amongst his surviving sons, another to Mar- 
garet his wife, and the remainder in legacies 
to his daughters, mentioning especially 
“Margery wife of Sir William Stocker.” 
(See ‘The Parochial History and Antiqui- 
ties of the ancient Parish of All Hallows, 
Barking. ’) 

Margaret, the wife of John Croke, was a 
daughter of Wm. Gregory the Chronicler, 
Lord Mayor, 1452. Margaret, the daughter, 
was the wife of William Stocker, Lord 
Mayor 1485. William Gregory, the son of 
the Lord Mayor, married Agnes . . ., and on 
the death of William she married Walter 
Stocker by whom she had a son, John 
Stocker, the ‘‘ Common Hunt.” 

C. J.S. 


I see Papworth gives the arms shown on 
this shield as those of Croke, Crooke, Crowke 
or Croker. 

R. S. B. 


LKLORE: MEDICAL USE OF 

PIGEONS (cl. 135, 427; cli. 136).—To 
Mr. H. DucpaLe SyxKss’s interesting collec- 
tion of passages which mention the custom 
of applying pigeons, freshly cut in halves, 
to the soles of a sick man’s feet may be added 
a chapter from James Primrose’s ‘ De vulgi 
erroribus in medicina’ (1638), the subject 
of which (lib. IV., cap. xlvii.) is De applica- 
tione Catulorum et Columbarum _plantis 
pedum. The chapter begins as follows in 
Dr. Robert Wittie’s translation (1651), p. 
397. 

Not only the common people, but also very 
many Physicians, have used to lay to the soles 
of the feet young pigeons, or whelps cloven 
through the middle of the back, which custome 
I doe not in this place speak against, for 
know it hath beene oftentimes done, to the 
exceeding great commodity of the sick. But 
because they are very seldome wont to be 
applyed to the head, we will treat a little in 
this Chapter of this subject. 

On p. 398, Dr. Primrose notes that ‘‘ the 
moderne Physicians use young pigeons, and 
whelps cloven downe the back, and the lungs 
of a Ramme yet warme,’”’ and on p. 400, that 
“it is an usuall thing with them of Mon- 
speliers, to apply young pigeons cloven 
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through the middle, together with some cord- 
iall powders, to the region of the heart, after 
the manner of an Epitheme, to comfort the 
heart and refresh the spirits.’’ Primrose 
was a graduate of Montpellier and published 
in 1631 ‘ Academia Monspeliensis descripta.’ 

In the quotation from Donne given by Mr. 
Sykes, ‘“‘ Suppositu’’ should be Supposita. 
The word was misprinted at 1 S. iv. 228, 
whence the extract was taken. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


Another illustration of the common use 
of pigeons as a medical treatment in former 
days will be found in Pepys’s Diary on Jan. 
21, 1667/8 :— 

So I to him, and find his breath rattled in 
his throat and they did lay pigeons to his 
feet, and all despair of him. — 


The following might be added to the list 
of references given in the last issue of 
‘N. and Q.’ relating to the above :— 

19. Oct. 1663. Coming to St. James’ I hear 
that the Queen did sleep five hours pretty well 
to-night ... It seems she was so ill as to be 
shaved and pidgeons put to her feet. . . 
—Diary of Samuel Pepys, vol. iii. 307. London. 
Bell & Sons, 1893. 

ETHELBERT Horne. 


IBLIOGRAPHY OF THE BICYCLE 
(cli. 33, 106, 142).—I have not seen the 
following work referred to by your “‘learned 
clerks.’ It is entitled ‘The Velocipede, its 
Past, its Present and its Future,’ by 
J. F. B. How to ride a _ Velocipede: 
“*Straddle a Saddle, then Paddle and Ske- 
daddle. With 25 Illustrations, London, 
Simpkin Marshall & Co., 1869.”” The book 
is delightful and one wonders whether the 
term ‘“‘ velocipedestrination ’’ will find a 
place in the ‘H.E.D.’ The frontispiece 
‘The Modern Bicycle’ is a fine plate of the 
old ‘‘ Bone-shaker”’ complete with ‘‘ gent ”’ 

in the act of ‘‘ velocipedestrination.’’ 

Epwarp HeEron-ALLen. 


MORTIMER AND WIGMORE STREETS, 

LONDON (cxlix. 279, 319, 336).—At 
the second reference Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE 
states that Oxford Street was named after 
the Earl of Oxford. George Clinch, ‘ May- 
fair and Belgravia,’ p. 123, says the street 
was named thus from the fact of its leading 
to Oxford. Miss Rawlings, in ‘The Streets of 
London,’ seems doubtful as to which origin is 
eorrect. In a letter in my possession, dated 
24 Nov., 1819, my great-grandfather speaks 
of a house, of which he has bought the lease 
for 21 years, as “in a new street called 
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Regent Street (Oxford Road).’? It would ap- 
pear therefore that as late as 1819 the thor- 
oughfare was often spoken of as the Oxford 


Road, which seems to point to Mr. George | 


Clinch’s derivation of its name being correct. 
The house in question is described in a deed, 
as ‘‘ the third house on the west side of the 
said (Regent) street, northwards from 
Princes street Hanover square including the 
Corner house with the appurtenances.” 
With it went a plot of land 18 feet wide 
stretching from Regent Street to Swallow 
Street. 
£200 a year, and on my great-grandfather’s 
death the 155 years of the lease unexpired 
sold for £300. The number of the house was 
243. 
J. S. 


‘YHURCHES WITHOUT 
’ TION (cli. 135).—In reply to H. A. I 
am able to give one instance. During the 
Commonwealth (1648) a meeting-house was 
built, it is said by order of the Long Parlia- 
ment, for Sir Harry Vane at Plaxtol, Kent. 
It is now the Parish Church, and _ since 
Vane’s death, has belonged to the Estab- 
lished Church of England. 

In 1893 Mr. W. M. Cazalet, of Fairlawne, 


decided to enlarge it, partly at his own cost, | 


as it was inadequate in seating accommoda- 
tion for the parish, and I was instructed to 
design and carry out the work, which con- 
sisted of 
transepts. 


On Aug. 1, 1894, the new portions of the | 
Benson, | 


church were consecrated by Dr. 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who, he told me, 
for historical reasons, refused to dedicate the 
church to any Saint; so it is still known 
only as ‘‘ Plaxtol Church ’’; the name it has 


borne since it ceased to be ‘‘ Plaxtol Meet- | 


ing House.’’ 
RoeertT. PEARSALL. 
Your enquirer will find a list in Vol. iii., 
‘Studies in Church Dedication’ (Frances 
Arnold Forster, Skeffington and Co. 1899). 
They number 700, and cannot be given in 
this reply. 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 


There are in Devon about a dozen churches | 


of which dedication in unknown. Churston 
Ferrers, Combe-in-Teignhead, Dowland, East 
Putford, Inwardleigh, Langtree, Loxbeare, 
Netherexe, North Huish, Sheepstor, Walk- 


hampton (not dedicated, according to Kelly’s | 


Directory), West Ogwell, West Putford and 


the Chapel of Ease at Oldridge may be men- | 


tioned. Some authorities, however, suppose 


‘“‘ DEDICA- | 


a chancel and north and south | 


| that the dedication of North Huish was St. 
| Mary, and that of West Putford St. 
| Stephen. 
| M. 
((ROSS-IN-HAND (cli. 28, 66).—There is a 
| “* Cross-in-the-Hand ”’ a short distance 
| North of Lichfield, where tradition says the 
| pilgrims to the shrine of St. Chad stopped 
for a service of adoration at first sight of 
the Cathedral. (See Alfred D. Parker’s 
‘ Lichfield,’ 1925, p. 43.) 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 


The rent for this property was | 


| PASIGRAPHIE (cli. 99).— H. F. should 
consult the account given by Maimieux 
himself in his work :— 

“Pasigraphie ou premiers élémens du 
nouvel art-science d’écrire et d’imprimer en 
une langue de maniére 4 étre lu et entendu 
|dans Toute autre langue sans traduction. 

Inventés et rédigés par J. de M[aimieux] 
Paris, 1797, 4°., 2 pts.” 

The work was issued simultaneously in 
French and German. Copies of both ver- 
sions can be seen at the British Museum and 
in the Patent Office Library. 

A. G. 


EXTUAL NOTES ON SOME PASSAGES 
IN ‘HAMLET’ (cli. 75, 138).— 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 170 

But not express’d in fancy; rich, not 
gaudy: 71 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man; 72 

And they in France of the best rank and 
station 73 
Are of a most select and generous chief 
in that. 7 
(Cambridge Text). 
Unfortunately there is no authority what- 
ever for the punctuation of line 72 in the 
Globe edition, viz., with a comma, simply, 
| after ‘“‘man.’”’ All editions of any repute, 
e.g., the Variorum of 1821, Singer’s, Staun- 
ton’s, Dyce’s, the Cambridge Editors’, Fur- 
ness’s Variorum, the ‘“‘ Irving”’ 
| Dowden’s Arden edition, print a semicolon; 
| and the Folio, as well as (1, has a full stop. 
This shows clearly that there is no warrant 
| for “linking up ’”’ lines 73 and 74 with line 
| 72, as Mr. Unperwoop does. If anything, 
line 72 is linked up in Shakespeare’s argu- 
'ment, with the two preceding lines 70 and 
|71, since line 72 assigns the reason for the 
|cost and quality of the apparel. Further, 
| lines 27—36 in Q1 are printed with inverted 
commas, ending with line 36 (= line 72 
ante) which, as shown, has a full stop. 
| Therefore Mr. Unperwoop should have 
quoted all five lines, as above, and either 
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from an old, or one of the modern texts men- 
tioned above, and not have relied on the 
Globe edition, which is of no particular 
authority, and only used, as a rule, for pur- 
poses of reference. 

Further, his reading ‘‘ insight ’’ is surely 
an inadmissible change from ‘in that,” 
which is found, and rightly found, in every 
text, ancient and modern. It simply means, 
“in the matter of apparel.’’ Besides, it would 
appear that Shakespeare never uses the word. 
The brackets in line 72, which Mr. UNDER- 
woop rightly objects to, had been originally 
inserted to show the parenthetical quality of 
the line, and were inadvertently allowed to 
remain. 


argument. 

The omission, or removal, of ‘‘choice’’ in 
line 74, or, as MR. UNDERWOOD would read it, 
“chief,’? seems hardly reasonable criticism. 
We cannot deal with the text in such cava- 
lier fashion. And there is no necessity to 
“transfer”? it to the preceding line, since 
it has lived there since Ql was printed (in 
1603) ; though it seems to have been ruth- 
lessly and uselessly changed to ‘‘ best’? in 
the Folio. I have already shown why. 


Henry CUNINGHAM. 


({LADSTONE CLARET CUP (cli. 45).— | 


Surely it means only claret cup made 
with ‘‘Gladstone’’ claret—a poor quality 
of that wine which flooded this country 
about 1860, owing to Mr. Gladstone’s reduc- 
tion in Customs’ duty. 

8. 


HE EXECUTIONER OF CHARLES I. 
(cl. 394; cli. 105, 124, 157).—In Mr. 
Beable’s ‘ Book of Epitaphs’ (p. 207) ap- 
pears ‘‘ Richard Brandon, the official execu- 
tioner of the City of London, and the man 
who is supposed to have decapitated Charles 
the First. 


Who do you think lies buried here? 

One that did help to make hemp dear. 
The poorest subject did abhor him, | 
And yet his King did kneel before him: 
he would his master not betray, 

yet he his master did destroy: 

and yet as Judas—in records to be found 
Judas had thirty pence—he thirty pound.” 


The two last lines seem incorrectly quoted, 
but I have no means of emending them. 

What authority is there for this Richard 
—e* office and practice in January, 


H. K. Sr. J. S. 


Their removal makes not the b 
slightest difference to the strength of my | 


(HENEY (cli. 100, 142).—This name 
| occurs in MSS. catalogued in the Guild- 
hall Library as: ‘‘ Indentures (2) of Fine, 
Hilary Term 22, Car. II. Edward Blackwell 
| Esquire Merchant Plaintiff and Richard 
Cheyney Esquire and Katherine his Wife 
Deforciants of two tofts two cellars and a 
rood of land in the Parish of St. Michael 
Cornhill.”” (Reference Nos. 402/403.) 
x W. WRIGHT. 


HE SPECTATOR, VOL. IX. (cli. 134). 
—On this subject Alex. Chalmers in 
‘The British Essayists ’ (1808, etc.) says :— 
| As there was a spurious Tatler, there was 
likewise an attempt to impose on the public 
y a spurious continuation of the Spectator, 
begun Monday, Jan. 3, 1715, and concluded 
Monday, Aug. 3. It was published on Mon- 
days and Fridays, and consists of fifty-nine 
numbers, afterwards republished in 12mo., as 
“The Spectator, volume ninth and last.” My 
copy adds, “‘ The fifth edition. Printed for W. 
Mears, at the Lamb, without Temple Bar, 
1726.” It is far inferior to the spurious 
Yatler, and indeed to any imitation whatever, 
of the works of Steele and Addison. 

In a note to the above is this further 
information: ‘‘One of the prinicpal writers 
of this volume is said to have been Dr. 
| George Sewell.’’ In another passage Chal- 

mers describes Sewell as an inferior assis- 
| tant in the spurious Tatler, and states that 
| he was much esteemed, but died extremely 
| poor, and was buried at Hampstead on Feb. 
| 12, 1726. 


WALDO SABINE. 


| ETTERS ON SUNDIAL (cli. 100, 141). 
| —As Mr. Setr-Weexks who writes, with 
| due caution, as a Mark Master Mason, does 
|not question the order of the letters 
iT WSSTKS H as given originally by Mr. 
Porteous, it is to be presumed that it is 
correct, and that the H is not at the begin- 
ning as stated by me. I should explain that 
in the case of the white keystone which 
forms the jewel of the Mark degree, the 
letters appear on the reverse side running 
round a circle, the H being in the middle 
at the top, with the third § on its right, 
and the initial T on its left, and there is 
nothing to indicate a period. It was be- 
cause of this that I concluded the H to be 
the first letter, but if the T is first, the 
interpretation might well be something like 
this :— 

‘The White Stone Supports the Temple 
of Kings Solomon and Hiram.”’ 

Whatever the connecting words may be 
it is quite certain that H stands for Hiram 
(who is claimed to have been the first M. M. 
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Mason) and WS for White Stone, and also it 
is most probable that TKS stands for Temple 
of King Solomon. The sentence, if it is a 
sentence, which they form with the remain- 
ing S cannot be anything very startling. 
In connection with Mr. Weexs’s reference 
to the letters as ‘‘ part of the inscription on 
the jewel of the Mark degree,’’ I might add 
that the obverse of the jewel is occupied by 
«. similar circle of eight Hebrew letters sur- 
rounding a triangle, which doubtless, is the 
chief part of the inscription. 
Watpo SaBINE. 


A™MIAS ALMSHOUSES (cli. 116).—The 
following entry will be found in Bohn’s 
‘ Pictorial Handbook of London’ :— 
*“Susannah Amyas’s Almshouses for 
eight poor persons in George Yard, Oid 
Street.”’ 
Watter E. GawtHorp. 


(ARPETS AND RUSHES (cli. 116).— 
Professor Skeat in ‘The Past at Our 
Doors,’ states that both wall hangings and 
carpets were made at Ramsey, Hunts, 
specially for churches. 
half-brother, Archbishop of Toledo, brought 
her some carpets for her rooms and her 
example was readily followed by the gentry 
and even wealthy farmers. Ground floors 
were made by ramming down the soil to a 
very hard surface, boarded floors being rare 
down to the time of Henry III., who seems 
to have introduced them into houses from 
the formation of a ship’s deck. 


Watter E. GawTHorpe. 


WATER SUPPLY OF ROMAN LONDON | 


(cli. 99).—Other than the Thames there 
were many sources for the water supply of 
Roman London such as the various streams 
descending from the northern heights. 
There were also many wells and springs 
which gave names to numerous London 
streets. Later conduits were formed by means 
of earthenware, lead or wooden pipes. The 
well of St. Clement gave name to Holywell 
Street and it is usually supposed that the 
spring supplies the Roman Bath in Strand 
Lane with its pure cold water. 

Watter E. GawtHorp. 


AYMEN MADE POPES (cli. 63).— 
H. F. should consult ‘ The Popes,’ a his- 
torical summary comprising the period to 1784, 
by G. A. F. Wilks, M.D. (Rivingtons, 1851). 
I can lend my copy. In it I think he will 
find two laymen. Fabianus, a.pD. 236, de- 
clared to be ‘‘a layman and a stranger,’’ and 
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John XVIII. a.p. 1024. The latter was the 
brother of the previous pontiff, a duke and 
a layman. The author avers that it was 
vy gold and not by imperial power that the 
| Romans consented to this uncanonical elec- 
tion. The rapacity of this Pope was so 
great that he offered to sell the title of 
“‘ Universal Bishop ”’ to the See of Constan- 
| tinople for a sum of money, but the indig- 
| nant Romans resented this monstrous bar- 
ain. 
| . Wilks’s ‘ Record’ does not err on the side 
| of leniency. 
H. Prosser Cianter. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 


PEPYS QUERY: MRS. WOOLLY 

(cli. 136).—The Mrs. Woolly whom we 
meet in Pepys’s ‘Diary’ cannot be the 
Hannah Woolley or Wolley who wrote works 
on cookery. According to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
Woolley, the writer’s first husband, died 
before 1666, and on April 16 of that year 
his widow was licensed to marry Francis 
Challinor of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
The lady of Pepys’s acquaintance was the 
wife of one Woolly who was a cousin of the 
William Wight, a fishmonger, who had mar- 
ried Mary Pepys, the sister of Samuel’s 
father. Although Samuel thought Mrs. 
Woolly ‘‘ pretty ’’ when he supped with his 
uncle and aunt on Oct. 28, 1666, he was not 
constant in this opinion, confiding to his 
diary on Nov. 11 that she was ‘“‘a silly 
woman and not very handsome.”’ 

Epwarkp BENSsLyY. 


MYRNA COFFEE HOUSE, PALL 
MALL (cli. 135).—This house was sit- 
| uated at the North side of Pall Mall, at 
| the corner of Crown Court over against Marl- 
| borough House, where is now No. 59, Messrs. 
| Harrisons, the booksellers. (Vide Wheat- 
iley’s ‘London Past and Present,’ 1891). 
| The house seems to have been especially well- 
| known and is mentioned in The Tatler and 
‘the Spectator, in Swift’s Journals and in 
| Goldsmith’s ‘ Life of Nash.’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


| MEDICAL DEGREES (cli. 134).—By the 
Medical Act of 1858 the General Medi- 
| cal Council of Medical Education and Regis- 
tration was established. The object of the 
| Act was to enable persons to discern between 
| qualified and unqualified practitioners. The 
| Medical Register was then established, and 
| no person who did not hold the diploma or 
| licence could be enrolled. 

ARCHIBALD SPAREE. 
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: next, because the evidence for the bones having 
The Library. been burnt seems to him strong enough to be 
insuperable. The frontispiece gives the repro- 
——— - duction of a ro in br Mer — — at 
Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. | 5°BS>,@ seated figure with the pall, which is 
By William Holden ow leg (Cuinbeidas said to come from a house at Sens, in which 
University Press. 8s. 6d.) Peyocrt sop & 
F 3 ake 3 Ss portr le 
ors published in 1910, and long out of another edition of this excellent book is called 
print, this Life of St. Thomas has been | for, the translations of St. Thomas’s letters 
revised by the author in the light of recent Should receive careful attention from a proof- 
work, and now takes its place as one of the —, bagi je pot Pian iggglitgg 
best of the biographies of a medieval subject. | pc eo cals BBs: Gawek. — 
Thomas Becket (Dr. Hutton pleads with all | ? ae : ; sehhioel 
who read this book to set themselves to stamp 4 Register of Bibliographies of the English 
out the use of “a Becket,” the a having no| Language and Literature. By Clark Suther- 
contemporary or early authority), Thomas; land Northup. (Yale University Press: 
Becket, then, is from one point of view the| London, Humphrey Milford. $5.) 
easiest, from another among the most difficult, | 7, H 
characters of the Middle Age to do justice to. | T 
The material for his life is abundant, and full 
of illuminating scenes, words, incidents; the 
group of friends and foes among whom he) 
moves presents figures distinct enough to en- 
hance the vividness of his own figure; his mind 
and personality, great man as he was and 
saint, are in themselves simple, in fact, his 
simplicity, all through, adds to his tragic | 
charm; the cause for which he fought and met 
a martyr’s death, and the details of the 
struggle are all clear, plain matters, referable, | 
amid whatsoever complication of detail, to 
principles easily grasped. On the other hand, | 
there is hardly any career which reveals, as | 
Becket’s does, how great is the difference be- | pilers (Professor Adams has been particu- 
tween what we take for granted as fundamen- | fyyjy" concerned with the drama and. with 
tal conceptions in government, and what was | Elizabethan authors.) This rejection is not 
so taken in the Middle Ages—or rather what | 4, be regretted. for wherever we have tested 
men in those ages were feeling for as possible | the work we have found it quite sufficiently 
to be taken for granted. It is the great merit | generous in the estimate of what is useful or 
of Dr. Hutton’s book that it brings out with a | valuable. The entries descend to authors of 
masterly clearness both the intransigeance of the third or fourth degree, and include a 
the two antagonists, and the uncertainty, the | surprising number of topics. The articles 
shifting nature, of the intellectual milieu in| ynder ‘Printing and Publishing,” ‘ Periodi- 
which they met one another. Neither Henry | ¢ajs’ ‘Manuscripts’ and ‘Fiction,’ are good 
nor Becket could appeal to a body of tradition,  xamples—which should be of practical ser- 
present and operative in all men’s minds. | yice—of the more elaborate longer lists, while 
Within themselves, that which he stood for | that under ‘Drama’ may be counted the 
was apprehended by each as a principle; to | finest individual piece of work here. We have 
the outer world the contest showed (not wholly | tested these pages up and down in several 
indeed, but largely) as contest between man ways and really find no criticism to make 
and man, and will and will. The story is| having lighted at each place on that which 
easily falsified—as, for instance, in Monsignor | we should have expected often together with 
nson’s popular Life of Becket, pleasant and | getai] unknown to us. It is, of course, only 
picturesque and full of the contemporary | through actual use that the final judgment 
stories as it is—by making the Archbishop | on a compilation of this sort can be made, 
merely servant of a tradition, which was, in | py¢ at any rate its character as, in the main 
his day, in the midst, too, of schism, but loose 4 sound and comprehensive guide to the bib- 
and imperfectly formed, and which owes not jjography of English letters cannot be in dis- 
: little to his action. He would have suffered | pute, ~ 
Ss 4 ° . 
Or. Hatton = pill yy Dr. | 4 Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in 
> ; ¢ i | the library of Si. Catharine’s College, Cam- 
Mason’s recent work, ‘What became of the | brid By Mont Rhodes James. (Cam- 
Bones of St. Thomas?’ (see 12 8. vi. 119). He | 27269¢- By Montague sno «se. 


is unable to accept the reasons for taking the | bridge University Press. 3s. 6d. net.). 


bones unearthed in 1888 as those of the mur- | ESE manuscripts are in number eighteen, 
dered Archbishop; first, because the crown of the first an early thirteenth century 
the skull] has not, in these, been cut off, and  ‘ Biblia,’ the latest a paper book of 151 leaves 





E compiler in his Preface, after expres- 
sing the hope that his book may prove 
useful as a work of reference, tells us—and 
with sufficient reason—that it should also serve 
to reveal what gaps still exist within its field, 
and so suggest tasks to aspiring bibliographers. 
| He says truly that the future bibliography of 
English must be the work of specialists. The 
Introduction, from the pen of Professor Keogh, 
consists of notes on general reference works, 
some of which concern useful sources of in- 
formation, such as catalogues and privately 
printed books, which the beginner may miss. 
The record itself comes down to Oct, 1, 1924. 
We are told that some thousands of references 
have been deliberately rejected by the com- 
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containing miscellaneous pieces in writing of | new words. 
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The latter, obviously, must be 


the late sixteenth or early seventeenth cen-| much the smaller; but in this list the per- 


tury. Both of these were gifts of Bp. Sher- 
lock, as were likewise a seventeenth century 
‘ Tractatus de Sancta Trinitate’ (No. 11) and 
a ‘Treatise upon ecclesiastical Law’ (No. 12) 
ot about the same date. No. 2 is likewise a 
Bible (the gift of James Sotheby, in 1702) and 
ot the thirteenth century, but in a_ hand 
which Dr. James considers may be French, the 
other being English. These, with their num- 
erous details, and especially the latter, which 
contains fine decoration, are sufficiently pre- 
cious, but yield in interest to a volume, in 
a thirteenth century English hand, containing 
eight pieces out of histories and other old 
works, among which the great prize is the 
unique ‘ prologus magistri Gregorii de mira- 
bilibus Romae.’ There is an Italian fifteenth 
century MS. of the ‘ De amicitia’ and a late 
thirteenth century one of the ‘ Consuetudines 
Cistercienses.’ More interesting is the Gower, 
given in 1740 by Wm. Bohun of Beccles, which 
had been for some time a treasure in the 
donor’s family and has been classed by Mr. 
G. C. Macaulay as “intermediate between 
revised and unrevised copies of the first 
Recension.”’ It contains two mimiatures. Dr. 
James gives in full detail description of the 
105 leaves of vellum written in a hand of the 
fourteenth century which compose the Regis- 
ter of the Corporation of New Romney temp. 
Edward III and Richard TI—a MS. dealt with 
some fifty years ago by the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission. 

This small collection of MSS. had never 
before been described as a whole, and no more 
than a few of the items’ separately; Dr. 
James’s work is therefore singularly welcome. 
= would be superfluous to praise the method 
of it. 
Books given by the Founder—transcribed 
from the Register of St. Catherine’s Hall. 
S.P.E. Tract No. raxiv.—Notes on Relative 

Clauses. By Otto Jespersen. American Slang. 

By Fred. Newton Scott. (Oxford. Claren- 

don Press. 2s. 6d. net). 


There is prefixed a Catalogue of the | 


| crede, 


HIS tract is among the most interesting of | 
this series. Professor Jespersen analyses | 


the use and significance of “ who,” “ which ” 
and “that” in a really useful way. He re- 
instates “that” in its ancient precedence. 
Perhaps something more might have been said 


about punctuation in writing, and about 


centage appeared to us to be high. America 
seems to have a genius for the produciion of 
new expressive monosyllables. Among a few 
miscellaneous notes at the end of the 'I'ract is 
one which goes to show that “ Briton,” “ in 
spite of its somewhat ridiculous and uncouth 
suggestions,” is winning its way against 
* Britisher.” 


* PREACHING IN MepIEVAL EnGLANp.’ —To the 
Editor.—With regard to your reviewer’s in- 
stance of an apparent absurdity in my book— 
‘the wandering, unlettered minds of the 
custics repeating the Pater Noster in their 
crude Latin’”—I may perhaps be allowed to 
explain that he has quite misunderstood my 
meaning. The last words here italicized are no 
“mere inadvertence,” as he thinks, but refer 
to an interesting and well-attested contempor- 
ary fact: “ A dere God, unnethis [= scarcely] 
is ther ony lewde man or woman that can rizt 
wel seie his pr. nr., his ave marie, and his 
and sowne the wordis riztli as thei 
schulde,”’ as one moralist puts it (MS. Treatise 
St. Alban’s Cath., fol. 5b; Bodl. MS. Laud Mise. 
23, etc.) I gave a similar example in my ar- 
ticle ‘Some Franciscan Memorials at Gray’s 
Inn,’ in the Dublin Review for April, 1925 
(p. 279). I regret that I omitted some such ex- 
planation in my footnotes here (p, 319) for the 
benefit of those readers, like the reviewer, un- 
familiar with the minutiae of medieval peasant 
life.—G. R. Owsr. 


{I was not, after the momentary bewilderment, 
in doubt as to Dr. Owst’s real meaning in 
the words, “their crude Latin,” and I in- 
tended to convey my awareness of it by re- 
ferring to his use of them as “ inadvertence,” 
supposing he had not noticed the natural 
sense they would bear on a first reading, 
Perhaps a re-casting of the sentence, so as 
to express exactly what was intended, would 
have been preferable to a footnote.—THE 
REVIEWER. | 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Approven ‘ Queries’ are 
charge. 


inserted free of 
Contributors are requested always to 


| give their names and addresses, for the infor- 


pause and intonation in speaking, as these de- | 


termine the value of the relative. The use of 
relatives affords one of the best examples of 
an instinctive logic directing usage in ordin- 
ary speech. Our virtual loss of the subjunc- 
tive has eliminated one development of this 
from English. Professor Scott’s paper on 
American Slang will afford much amusement 
and instruction; we found it especially profit- 
able to group its instances on the one hand 
under adaptations of known words and 
phrases, and on the other under invention of 


‘ another contributor, 


mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

When sending a letter to be forwarded to 
correspondents are Tre 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
°N. & Q.’ to which the latter refers. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
pd aa the contribution in question is to be 
ound. 
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